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From the report of the Moral Instructor we 


take the following passages : 


“In presenting this Annual Report of my | probably would, have swelled the list of com. 
labours, | feel that there is an especial obliga- | mitments to the usual number. 
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IOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


“OF the one hundred and forty prisoners | government, as will add to the health, contort, 
discharged during the year, a considerable and moral instruction of the prisoner; a desi- 
number have presented a favourable moral as- deratum which, until of late years, had been 
pect, and so far as! am capable of judging, | much neglected, and in some countries up to 
give hopeful indications of a change of life.” | the present period is but little thought of. ‘The 
“ It will be seen by a reference to the annu-| system adopted in the State of Pennsylvania 
al statistics, that there is a constant decrease| appears to approach nearer perfection than 
of the number of prisesers, The past year) that of any other Institution of like magnitude 
that decrease is thirty-six. While there has/in any other State or country of which the 
been an unusual accession to the population of | writer has been able to gather information 
the city and districts, and perhaps a corres- | from-- 
ponding increase throughout the state, only| ‘The system of separate confinement with 
one hundred and seventeen prisoners have | labour has been condemned by many humane, 
been received. This is highly gratifying, and | | philanthropic individuals; but they certainly 
may in some degree be attributed to the | have laboured under wrong impressions, or, 
wholesome influence of the discipline of this | having received wrong information, and not 
Institution, inasmuch as | have seen and known | having had an opportunity of personally wit- 
at various times in our own city, a number of nessing the system in actual progress, have 
reformed convicts engaged in honourable in- | come to wrong conclusions : but its good effects 
dustry, who but for those influences might, and | must certainly be apparent to all conversant 


|with the system, as well as to the prisoner 





himself; its benefits are so numerous, and so 
tion to render thanks to God, that in a penal} ‘“ After an acquaintance of more than eight | decidedly superior to the old wretched mode of 


Institution of such magnitude, where there are | years with the system of discipline in the East-| crowding all together, that 1 am et a loss to 
confined so many of the vicious and lawless, | ern Penitentiary, and the influence of separate | see how any intelligent observer of the plan 
not a single circumstance has occurred within | confinement upon the mind of the prisoner, | | could gainsay it. 

my knowledge to disturb the peace and good | am constrained to express my cenviction that | 


order which has eminently prevailed through- | that influence is entirely safe and wholesome.” 


out the year. I feel also a high degree of sat- 


isfaction in the conviction, that there is a con-| of convicts in the State Prisons of New York 
stant progress in the right administration of is 1 to every 1500 of the population ; while in 
the excellent discipline of the Eastern Peniten- | Pennsylvania it is probably no more than 1 in 
tiary, and that its good effects are becoming 


more and more apparent in the improved de- 
portment of the prisoners. The feverish 
anxiety gendered in the minds of criminals at 
their entrance into prison, arising from a base- 
less apprehension of undue severity, is soon 
dissipated by kindness ; and the consciousness 
that their treatment is better than their fears or 
their desert, awakens a sense of gratitude, 


which for the most part becomes a guaranty | 


for the fulfilment of their duties in a proper 
spirit of submission to the rules of the Institu- 
tion. Under the most perfect administration 
of discipline some exceptions might be antici- | 


“«*« The prisoner is every way bettered by 
\it: he is excluded from those more vicious than 
It is stated in the appendix that the number | himself; he is not recognized by, nor exposed 
,| to, the many hardened wretchest o be found in 
such places, consequently, when discharged 
he is unknown to them and they to him, and 
2500. if either is disposed to reform they have a 

The pamphlet concludes with the following | chance, without being held up to scorn, as @ 
very interesting and curious passage : Convict, by each other. ‘The prisoner is com- 

“The following reflections on the Pennsyl-|fortably provided for, not over-worked, has 
vania system of Prison: discipline were made | good and useful books allowed him, has the 
by a coloured prisoner. They were found | privilege of his yard at stated periods, his cell 
written in a copy-book, furnished to him for | is well ventilated; during summer his yard 
the purpose of improving his handwriting, &c., | door (an iron- grated one) is left open from 
and were by accident brought to the notice of} morn to night; he receives both mental and 
an inspector while visiting him. With this | moral instruction, as well as a trade ; in short, 
| positive assurance (it being with reluctance|he has no thought of what he shall eat, or 
\that they are presented to those, into whose | what he shall drink, or wherewithal he shall 
hands this report may fall; for fear it may be | be clothed ; all that is required of him is good 





thought that the prisoner at the time he thus | condnet and attention to his employment, by 


pated, but these have been extremely rare| wrote, suspected that his composition would) which he may make himself as happy as a 
through the past year, I am confident that the | ever meet other eyes), these reflections are in-| man possibly can be in such a situation. 
prisoners have manifested a degree of tranquil- | serted here as the testimony of an intelligent} ‘1 believe that the worst feature of Hell- 





lity of mind unprecedented in the history of 


this Institution. 


prisoner, who speaks of the practical influence | torment is, that its inmates are thrust indis- 


“This state of mind I consider highly favour. | been subjected. 
able to the mental and moral improvement of} ‘He was convicted June 7, 1845, for five 
the inmates. years, for murder in second degree. 

“The calm exercise of reason may be} “ The date affixed to the following piece is 
expected to produce determinations more per- | July 12, 1845. 
manent than such as are the offspring of tem- | we Since it is absolutely necessary, in all 





porary excitements; and | indulge a growing | civilized communities, to establish Prisons for 
hope that the healthful tone of feeling now ex- 


isting, will be peculiarly favourable to the} 


Promotion of the great object of reformatory 
efforts, 


| the restraint of the evil and wicked portions of 
mankind, hence, in Christian communities, it 
also becomes necessary, as far as practicable, 
to establish such laws and regulations for their 








of the system of punishment to which he has | criminately together. 


“ «For myself, [ have great reason to be 
thankful to God, since it is my fate to be an 
inmate of the Penitentiary, that | am solitary 
and alone, and that my lot has been cast 
amongst kind, humane, and honourable keep- 
ers ; nevertheless, | do not pretend to say, nor 
wish to be understood to say, that the system 
is perfect, without fault, but I do say, that I 
believe upon the whole, that it is the best per- 
haps in existence. There is no doubt room 
for further reformation of the plan ; and time, 
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experience, and humanity, will yet bring about | lofty Sutherland hills, which shut in the view | they were suggested and carried into effect. 


other and important improvements.’ ” 
Se 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


British Agriculture. 


towards the west and south. In the days of 
Sir John Sinclair, this country was nearly all) 
one rude moor—tenanted by here and there a} 
few crofiers or small farmers, settled in their 
rude cabins by the margin of a lake, or on a 


We find in the Edinburgh Review of last | more sheltered hill-side, or by the border of 
Tenth month, an essay on the state and pros- | Some green bottom—on which a few starvling 
pects of British agriculture, the value and in- black cattle could pick up a scanty subsistence. 
terest of which will, we are sure, more than | Land was of so little value, that few marches 


compensate for its length. If a map of Eng- 
land be consulted in reading it, the interest 
will be much heightened. We regard the 
views held out in this essay as of great impor- 
tance to our own countrymen, and especially 
to our own Society. Were our farmers fully 
to understand that the true system of success- 
ful farming is to manure their land, to bring it 
field by field into high and profitable cultiva- 
tion, instead of wasting half their labour in half 
tilling the whole—we should not see. that 
eayerness for the rich prairies and river bot- 
toms of the west, which leads so many to 
abandon the home of their fathers. Happy 
neighbourhoods would not so often be broken 
up, and the members of our Society be driven 


were clearly defined. The boundaries of large 
properties were for the most part unknown; 
and miles on miles of common moorland were 
spread over the whole country in every direc- 
tion. 

Now, everything is changed or changing, 
and the spirit of improvement is as lively in 
the remote Caithness as in almost any other 
part of the Island. The landowners have dis- 
covered that their paternal possessions are not 
necessarily the sterile and worthless inherit- 
ances they were previously considered. The 
drain and the improved plough, and the alter- 
nate husbandry, and a better manuring, have 
made corn wave and clover flourish, and even 
wheat ripen, where a former generation were 


by this mistaken estimate of the advantages of | satisfied with a worthless pasture. Marches 
a new and virgin soil, to separate themselves | have been settled, or are in course of adjust- 
from social influences which are of far more | ment—sixty thousand acres of Common, now 


importance to spiritual and mental health, than 
all the wealth of the valley of the Mississippi. 

Were those who thus exile themselves, to 
submit in their own homes here, to half the 
privations they necessarily endure in the log 
cabin amidst the uncleared forest, or on the 
unhealthy prairie, wealth would as certainly 
be within their reach. Were they to apply 


themselves to the judicious management by 


improved modes of culture of their ancestral 
farms—the labour which must be extended in 
rendering the wild lands of the west, habitable, 
would reward them no less bountifully here. 
But our country readers we fancy are begin- 
ning to smile,—and so ends our rhapsody. 


The reviewer asks, what has British agri- 
culture done? What is it now doiag ? 


considered worth quarrelling about, have been 
divided—the rental of some properties has been 
increased six or eight times within living me-| 
mory, whilst that of the whole county has| 
been doubled since 1815. We last year walk- | 
ed over a farm, a few miles from Wick, which | 
had been held on a long lease, just expired, 
for £134, and which has been since let for 
£800 a-year! The capabilities of this coun- 
try are little known at a distance. Fifty 
bushels of wheat, and fifty-six of oats, with 
equal returns of bear, and as much as three:or 
four hundred stones of hay, are the occasional 
returns of a Scottish acre ; and we have seen 
as beautiful crops of turnips and potatoes in 
Caithness as in any other county in Scotland. 
Cross the Ord of Caithness—descend upon 
the beautiful village of Helmsdale, and skirt 


“ Are the energies of the present holders of | the coast of Sutherland ; and if you can shut 
the land still exerted, as in past years, in fur-| out the mountain back-ground, you will admire 


ther developing its resources ! 


To satisfy our | the rich farming, the marks of advancing im- 


readers upon this point, we ask them to accom- | provement, the monuments of labour expended 
pany us in a brief agricultural tour of the| in subduing refractory nature, and the rewards 


Island. 

From the extreme northern end of Britain— 
from within the walls of a castle which braves 
the storms of Dunnet bay, and guards the har- 
bour of the ancient town of ‘I'hurse—came the 
voice which, upwards of filty years ago, awoke 
the dormant energies of British Agriculture, 
and, from Caithness to Cornwall, stirred up 
practical men to new exertions. Improvers 
are not always duly honoured at home, yet the 
long and useful life of Sir John Sinclair could 
scarcely fail to make a lasting and still visible 
impression upon his native country. 

The stranger who lands at Wick is struck 
by the utter nakedness of the country. He 
ascends a rising ground, and as far as the 
sight can reach, not a tree meets his eye. An 


i 


of persevering industry and skill, which appear 
in the rich crops of wheat and turnips that 
refresh the eye, as you pass the base of the 
hills at Golspie, and ride over the further 
twelve miles of coast-line which bring you to 
the mound of Fyvie. 

Of the past improvements in Sutherland 
every one has heard—of the conversion of 
poorly farmed and widely scattered arable 
patches, into productive sheep-walks—of the 
removal of an inland peasantry to a sea-board 
life—of the dispersion of some of the native 
population, and the emigration of others ;—of 
these changes most of our readers have heard 
—some with approbation, others perhaps with 
doubt and hesitating disapproval. Few men in 
the low country are qualified thoroughly to 


uneven and undulating plain, with occasional | understand the reasons assigned for these 
low green hills, and many lochs between them, | changes—to estimate the policy of them, or to 
extends on either hand, till the eye rests on the|do justice to the motives of those by whom 


| produced in summer. 


The clearing system was no doubt the most 
summary method of effecting an immediate 
improvement—the simplest and most easy for 
an agent to carry into execution ; but, indepen- 
dent of the question of high justice as it is call- 
ed—in Ireland—we are rather inclined to 
doubt whether it was the policy which, in its 
fullest extent, a far-seeing man would have 
recommended to the noble and benevolent 
proprietor. The county has undergone ex- 
traordinary improvements in its material 
appearance and apparent prosperity, under 
the new system. The roads, the buildings, 
the sheep stock, the tenantry, all are ad- 
mirable, and such as a great proprietor may 
well be proud of; but still we have a doubt 
whether either the sum of human happiness, 
or the actual rental of the proprietor has been 
increased in an equal degree, A system which 
should have fostered the native population, and 
toa certain extent have kept them upon the 
land—which should by instruction have eleva- 
ted their intellectual condition, and taught and 
gently led an after generation of them to forget 
old habits and prejudices, and themselves to 
become the improvers of the soil on which 
their fathers had so long lived ;—such a sys- 
tem—a very difficult one, we grant, with a 
Highland population, requiring long patience 
and much kindly forbearance, and involving, 
in all time to come, greater labour and diffi- 
culty in management—would nevertheless, we 
think, have more largely increased the amount 
of human happiness ; and, while it added more 
to the strength of the state, and to the number 
of consumers, would also have raised to a 
higher sum, in the end, the rent-roll of the 
domain. 

But whatever doubts there may be of the 
final policy of this system,—of the skill and 
industry of the present farmers of the country, 
the crops on the coast-line speak in the strong- 
est terms. We wish the red land farmers of 
Wales had the opportunity of witnessing what 
is made of the gravelly red land of the Suther- 
land shores. 

Passing hastily over the flat, gravelly, and 
loose sand of the Dornoch district, we cross to 
the borongh of Tain, and enter the district of 
Easter Ross. The drive from Tain to Inver- 
Gordon presents a view of what this country 
can do in the hands of the skilful improver; 
and the fertile flat which stretches inwards 
from the eastern sea, may successfully rival 
any equal extent of stiff clay land in our south- 
ern counties. 

The husbandry and improvement of one dis 
trict modifies and hastens the improvement of 
those that adjoin it. The Sutherland sheep- 
walks maintain more stock—grow a larger 
quantity, that is, of nourishing grass—in the 
summer and autuimn—than they do in the 
winter and spring. The number of sheep, 
therefore, which the land can support in win- 
ter, is unable to consume the food which 1s 
If the farmer keep only 
the smaller number, therefore, he suffers a Joss 
of summer produce—there is a waste of natu- 
ral food; while, if he keeps a larger number, 
he risks the loss of his stock by famine in the 
winter. It was in seeking a remedy for this 
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evil that the Sutherland farmers have been led | presents itself in a more striking light than in|Of these the present tenant has ploughed up 
to improve, so extensively, the gravelly soils| the neighbourhood of Inverness. ‘The parish only 150 acres; and yet he already keeps 
of the coast-line. They raise large breadths| of Urray, on the north of the Beauly Frith, has' more sheep than before, and has besides, 30 
of turnips, to which they bring down their un. | the appearance of one broad river-bed. Gra-| head of cattle and three horses more, with all 
seasoned first-year sheep (called hogs), and| vel and stones are the materials on which the his corn in addition. Our southern readers 
feed them during the winter, sending them back | cultivator has to work. The slopes of the hills| may perhaps be surprised when we tell them 
to the hills again when the first rush of cotton| above the head of the lake, are of a similar | further, that the lowest of this arable land is 
grass has covered them with nutritious herb-| character,—sand, and gravel, and large blocks 600, and the highest 900 feet above the level 
age. Thus the whole summer food is con-|of stone, with a varying admixture of clay. | of the sea. 
sumed, while the flock is well fed in winter. | Above the town of Iverness, again, tothe south} But who shall place a theoretical limit to 
But the flats of Sutherland do not yet pro-| and south-east, the plains of Culloden resemble |the triumphs of skilful industry? In Glen 
duce turnips enough to winter the whole of the| a stony pavement; and the slopes of the river | Urquhart, on the opposite side of Loch Ness, 
first-year sheep of the county—about 50,000,| Nairn behind it are almost equally beset by wheat is grown and ripened at a height of 800 
—and to fatten the few crosses which the ‘| huge boulders on the surface, and by earth-fast | feet; and in Nairn, at nearly 1000 feet. In 
troduction of steam is leading some to rear for| stones and stony gravel below. Strathearn, our Perthshire readers may have 
the butcher. The plains of Easter Ross have | But on these apparentty hopeless materials, | seen a beautiful crop of turnips at a height of 
therefore been put under requisition. Some of} human industry is at work. ‘The moor is giv- 1200 feet ; but if they will cross the channel 
the Sutherland, and even the Caithness men,| ing place to the corn-field. An expenditure of| and climb the Wicklow mountains, they will 
take flat farms in Ross, and send down their/ labour in draining and trenching, which costs | find turnips luxuriating under the management 
sheep to winter upon them; while others con-| sixteen pounds an acre, is repaid by these gra-|of a pupil of the Glasnevin school, at 1600 
tract with the lowland farmers, and have their} velly plains and slopes. It is rapid, we infer, | feet above the level of the sea. Expend know- 
sheep maintained for a stipulated price. We) because the improvements are constantly in | ledge and industry upon the soil, and where 
have heard of an individual Sutherland farmer | progress ; and at each successive visit, we find | will it prove ungrateful ? 
paying as much as £400 to his Ross-shire | them further advanced. Or, we might descend by the central road 
neighbour, for a single wintering of his sheep.| In our descent from the north, another ele-| which tourists prefer—and, skirting the Spey, 
The improvers in Sutherland, therefore, direct-| ment of the agricultural progress of our time | might see in Badenoch that the soil and the 
ly stimulate, and, at the same time, reward the/ first arrests our notice at Inverness. This is| proprietors are here and there by brief starts 
improvers in Easter Ross. the facility of transport which steam navigation | awaking out of their long slumbers ; and passing 
We do not linger on the beautiful shores of| has recently presented to the agricultural pro-| the woods of Athol, and with regret hurrying 
the Cromarty Frith, on either side of which | duce of the district. The wheat of the Beauly |througl ‘ bonny Dunkeld,’ and over the rich, 
the corn fields are gradually extirpating the} Frith is generally sent to the Edinburgh, and | red, hummocky table-land which accompanies 
heath,—nor around the pretty town of Ding-| the oats to the London, market ; and the cost | us from Murthly to Perth, might mingle with 
wall, and its richly cultivated hills ; nor do we| of transport averages about 20s. an acre. To|the skilful farmers of Perthshire, and admire 
attempt to describe the view from Knockferril, | this extent, the Lothian or the Surrey farmer | how their rich straths are now almost equalled 
which the agriculturist will delight to look upon} has the advantage over his brother in Inver-|in fertility by the stony slopes of their hills, 
—nor the vale of Strath-Peffer, rich and sun-| ness; and yet the land at the head of Loch /and by the mounds and ridges of gravel from 
clad as we saw it—nor the course of the Conon, | Beauly lets at 40s. an imperial acre. which the tooth of the subsoil plough has torn 
which the tourist so justly admires, and along; But the London steamers have lately provi-|up an unwilling depth of soil. 
either slope of which, in the district of Contin, | ded a direct access to the English market for} But we prefer the coast-line by Nairn and 
and in the flatter bottoms, the several proprie-| thie live stock of the north. This has not only | healthy Forres, and ancient Elgin, and round 
tors are vying with each other in reclaiming | been of immediate benefit to the farmers of In-| by ducal Fochabers, and rich Huntly, and the 
the waste. Upwards of five quarters of wheat, | verness, and Banff, and Aberdeen—from all of| wet country of Keith, through the county of 
and seven of oats, per imperial acre, are the} which counties many fat cattle are now ship-| Aberdeen. The red land which skirts the 
produce of some of the land in this beautiful| ped—but it is also gradually altering and|southern shores of the Moray Frith has long 
valley. amending the general culture of the eee the title of ‘the granary of Scotland.’ 
To discover how remotely improvement is| The attention of the tenant has been more | Its soils are generally light, and were therefore 
penetrating, and newer knowledge carried | turned to the fattening of stock ; he is induced | easily cultivated. Its climate is mild and com- 
among these Highland hills, the traveller ei to grow more green crops—is thus enabled to | paratively equable, for it is sheltered by moun- 
ascend the straths that run across the country,| prepare more manure, to treat his land better,|tains on one hand, and has the wide sea on 
especially in the latitude at which we now| consequently to grow larger crops of corn, and |the other. Luxuriant wheat grows on many 
have arrived ; where, though thinned by emi-| generally to improve both his own condition | of the flat lands of the ‘ Laigh of Moray,’ and 
gration, the native population are not entirely | and that of the land he cultivates. In July of | oats on its hills ; but the broad sandy tracts of 
superseded by sheep. A new road is a prelude) last year, when we visited Inverness, we were | this coast-line favour barley more and bear, 
to an agricultural revolution. Admit lime! informed that in one trip the London steamer | for the manufacture of the national beverage ; 
alone to the soils of the slate country, and you| had carried up 700 pigs, 200 sheep, and 30 | while the potato and the turnip in their course 
double the value of its crops. Ascend the wa-| head of cattle, all fat, besides many tons of| give a fully average return. 
ter of Beauly, at the head of the loch of that| eggs and salmon. Much larger shipments still (To be continued.) 
name, and wherever the road has gone, lime| are made from the rapidly improving county 
is found to have made its way for upwards of| of Aberdeen, The License Laws.—The @rog-sellers in 
twenty miles; An humble catechism in the} From Inverness there are several routes by | Westchester, Pa., have been comforting them- 
hands of the schoolmaster overturns rude me-| which our southern journey might be prosecu-| selves with doubts whether the U. S. Supreme 
thods of culture, husbands old manures, recom-| ted. We might take the western road along} Court has actually decided that laws prohibit- 
mends new ones, and through the lips of the) the east side of Loch Ness; and might see in! ing the sale of ardent spirits are constitutional. 
favourite son, conveys instruction to the other- | Strath Errick the struggle renewed, but with a|'The Washington Union being appealed to sets 
wise unwilling father. We were delighted, a| returning tide, between the sheep-walk and the|the matter at rest in terms which the liquor 
year ago, far up Strath Glass, we met a cart| arable systems. Like the Sutherland proper- | dealers will be able to understand, as follows : 
laden with bags of guano, and ina small school | ty, that of Lovat was long ago the scene of ex-| Cases have come up from New Hampshire, 
by the way side, heard a class of bare-footed| tensive clearings. Sheep, versus men, there| Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where license 
boys successfully examined in agricultural) also carried the day. Trials are now making | laws have passed the Legislature, and the Su- 
chemistry. of the opposite plan. On the old sheep-farm| preme Court in each State has confirmed their 
We know of few districts in which the out-| of Dell, in Strath Errick, the curious traveller | constitutionality. The Supreme Court of the 
lay of industry in the improvement of the soil | will find 600 acres capable of arable culture. | United States have decided the question at their 


















































last term; every Judge upon the bench pro- ings they belonged to, should refuse to let them| 


nounced his opinion in the case; and, with 
the exception of some point, taken by Judge 
Daniel, and which did not affect the general 
decision, the Cc urt was unanimous in its opin- 
ton in favour of the constitutionality of the 
license laws.— Tribune. 


—_—_—— 


From the National Era. 
THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 
A free paraphrase of the German. 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes 
The Angel Patience gently comes: 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again, 

And yet, in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


There’s quiet in that Angel’s glance, 
There's rest in his still countenance ! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear, 
But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly teaches to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling palm 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father's will! 


Oh! thou who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day, 

He walks with thee,—that Angel kind,— 
And gently whispers, “ Be resigned! 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well !” 


J. G. W. 


—— 
Selected. 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


Forgive and forget! why the world would be lonely, 
The garden, a wilderness left to deform, 
If the flowers but remembered the chilling winds only, 
And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the 
storm ! 
Oh still in thy loveliness emblem the flower, 
Give the fragrance of feeling to sweeten life’s 
way; 
And prolong not again the brief cloud of an hour, 
With tears that but darken the rest of the day. 


Forgive and forget! There’s no heart so unfeeling 
But some gentle thoughts of affection there live, 

And the best of us all require something concealing, 
Some heart that with smiles can forget and for 


give. 
Then away with the cloud from those beautiful eyes, 
That brow was no home for such frowns to have 
met; 
Oh how could our spirits e’er hope for the skies, 
If Heaven should refuse to forgive and forget! 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 269.) 


Slavery was in a very prominent manner 
before the Yearly Meeting this year [1774]. 


THE FRIEND. 


“‘ And having grounds to conclude that there 


| sit in meetings of discipline, allow them to be| are some brethren who have these poor cap- 
employed in the services of the Society, or re-|tives under their care, and are desirous to be 
,ceive any contributions from them, Before) wisely directed in the restoring them to liberty ; 
\the year 1774 the members of the Yearly|Friends who may be appointed by Quarterly 


Meeting had manumitted nearly all their slaves,|and Monthly Meetings on the service now 
yet a few still held some. In order to clear|proposed, are earnestly desired to give their 
the Society entirely from this stain upon its| weighty and solid attention for the assistance 
character and principle, the Yearly Meeting | of such, who are thus honestly and religiously 
adopted the following report of a committee on|concerned for their own relief, and the essen- 
the subject, and sent it down to the subordinate |tial benefit of the negro. And in such families 
meetings :— where there are young ones, or others of suit- 

“* Agreeable to appointment, we have weighti- | able age, that they excite the masters, or those 
ly considered the sorrowful subject committed | who have them, to give them sufficient instruc- 
to us; and many brethren having had an op-/|tion and learning, in order to qualify them for 
portunity of freely communicating their senti-|the enjoyment of the liberty intended, and that 
ments thereon; after a solid conference, we|they be instructed by themselves, or placed 
find there is a painful exercise attending the out to such masters and mistresses who will be 
minds of Friends, and a general concern pre- | careful of their religious education, to serve for 
vailing, that our Christian testimony may be|such time, and no longer, as is prescribed by 


more extensively held forth, against the un- 
righteous practice of enslaving our fellow 
creature ; to promote which, it is our sense and 
| judgment,— | 

* That such professors among us who are, | 
or shall be concerned in importing, selling or 
purchasing ; or that shall give away or trans- 
fer any negro or other slave, with or without 
any other consideration than to clear their 
estate of any future incumbrance, or in such 
manner as that their bondage is continued be- 
yond the time limited by law or custom for 
white persons ; and such member who accepts 
of such gift or assignment, ought-to be speedily 
treated with, in the spirit of true love and wis- 
dom, and the iniquity of their conduct laid be- 
fore them. And if after this Christian labour, 
they cannot be brought to such a sense of their 
injustice, as to do every thing which the Monthly 
Meeting shall judge to be reasonable and neces- 
sary for the restoring such slave to his or her 
natural and just right to liberty, and condemn 
their deviation from the law of righteousness 
and equity, to the satisfaction of the said meet- 
ing, that such member be testified against, as 
other transgressors are, by the rules of our 
discipline, for other immoral, unjust, and re- 
proachful conduct. 

“ And having deliberately weighed and con- 
sidered that many slaves are possessed and 
detained in bondage by divers members of our} 
religious Society, towards whom labour has| 
been extended ; but being apprehensive that a 
Christian duty has not been so fully discharged 
to them as their various circumstances appear 
to require: 

** We think it expedient that the Quarterly 
Meetings should be earnestly advised and en- 
joined, to unite with their respective Monthly 
Meetings, in a speedy and close labour with 
such members ; and where it shall appear that 
any, from views of tempgral gain, cannot be 
prevailed with to release from captivity such 
slaves as shall be found suitable for liberty, 
but detain them in bondage, without such rea- 
sons as shall be sufficient and satisfactory ; the 
cases of such should be brought forward to 
the next Yearly Meeting for consideration, and 


In the year 1758 a rule had been made that if|such further directions as may be judged ex- 


members of the Society should “ vindicate” 
slavery, or ‘be concerned in importing, sell- 
ing or purchasing slaves,” the Monthly Meet- 


pedient. And in the mean time, we think 
those persons ought not to be employed in the 
service of Truth. 


law and custom, for white people, 

“ And understanding that some members of 
our religious Society through inattention, and 
others from different motives, have been in- 
duced to be concerned in hiring slaves on 
wages ; such should be incited to consider, that 
this practice manifestly contributes to promote 
the unrighteous traffic we are desirous to sup- 
press ; and therefore they should be advised 
and admonished against being thus accessory 
to promoting it. 

“ Also that all Friends be cautioned and ad- 
vised against acting as executors or adminis- 
trators to such estates where slaves are be- 
queathed, or likely to be detained in bondage. 

“ And we are of the mind, that where any 
member has been heretofore so far excluded 
from religious fellowship, as the minute of this 
meeting, in the year 1758, gives authority,; 
nevertheless, in case of further disorderly con- 
duct, that they be treated with agreeable to our 
discipline.” 

Many subjects, beside slavery occupied the 
attention of the Yearly Meeting, and much 


‘unanimity and harmony prevailed amongst 


those assembled in their consideration.— 
Amongst the minutes, we find the following on 
Education :— 

“The pious education of our youth being a 
matter of great importance, parents and those 
to whom this weighty trust is committed, are 
earnestly excited toa faithful discharge of their 
duty herein ; both in respect to placing them 
under exemplary and religious school-masters 
and mistresses, for useful and proper learning, 
and to inculcate on their tender minds the pure 
doctrines of the Gospel, agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of our holy profession,—the necessity of 
a life of self-denial which leads to plainness in 
speech, behaviour, and apparel, and circum- 
spection in all parts of their conduct :—a de- 
clension from which is sorrowfully apparent in 
many.” 

To encourage the spread of the knowledge 
of the principles of the Society amongst its 
members and others, the Yearly Meeting wish- 
ed to encourage the printing a new edition of 
Barclay’s Apology. To facilitate it they direct- 
ed the several subordinate Quarterly and Month- 
ly Meetings, ‘*to procure subscriptions for the 
purpose as speedily as they can, and send ac- 
counts thereof to the clerk of the Meeting for 
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Sufferings, in order that the number wanted 
may be known, aud the work expeditiously 
forwarded. It is agreed that five hundred of 
the books be printed and bound at the expense 
of this meeting, for the use and benefit of poor 
Friends, and distributed amongst them, and 
others, in such manner as may be most con- 
ducive to the promoting religious instruction, 
and the knowledge of our Christian princi- 
ples.” 
(To be continued.) 





Friends’ Asylum. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane, near Philadel- 
phia. 

In conformity with the direction of the Con- 
tributors, the following account of the Institu- 
tion for the past year, is published. 

There were fifty patients under our care 
Third month Ist, 1846 ; since that period we 
have received forty-five ;—have discharged 
thirty-one—and six have died; making the 
whole number who have partaken of the bene- 
fits of the Institution, during the past twelve 
months, ninety-five ; being an increase of ele- 
ven over the preceding year. Of those dis- 
charged, nineteen were restored ; two improved ; 
and ten stationary. The number remaining 
in the House on the Ist instant, was fifty-eight ; 
whose condition is as follows: Six are restor- 
ed ; six improved ; two convalescent; and forty- 
four without improvement. 

The latter, to a considerable extent, consti- 
tute a class of chronic cases, generally so at 
the time of their admission :-—ior whom little 
benefit could be anticipated beyond the exten- 
sion to them of that kindness and care, which 

form so important a feature in the present 
humane system of treatment applied to the 
Insane. 

From the Report of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, and the Annual Report of the Treasu- 


ing to $225.19 ; and a large supply of vegeta- 
bles from the garden was furnished for use. 















able amount expended in the necessary repairs 
of the buildings, and in having the same tho-|ed by our Resident Physician some years 
roughly painted, as above noticed ; which in| since, on the female side of the House, has re- 
addition to the improvement to the property,| cently been opened on the men’s side ; and so 
has imparted a cheerful aspect to the whole | far as our observation extends, with decided 
interior of the buildings. 
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| 


|experiments, reading, writing, &c., serve to 
| diminish the wearisome feelings, at times un- 
During the year there has been a consider- | avoidable in such an establishment. 

A School similar to that which was suggest- 


advantage to a class of patients, for whom it 
The Managers are deeply impressed with | is always difficult to provide sufficient employ- 


the importance of our AsyLum, furnishing | ment and amusement. 


every comfort anticipated from its establieh- | The same kind Teacher, whose services 


ment, for the afflicted class who may be placed | have been so acceptably enlisted in instructing 
under their care, as well as that variety of| the female patients, continues in the perform. 
moral means, combined with judicious medical | ance of that duty ; and it is interesting to wit- 
treatment, necessary for their restoration to| ness the effect which her perseverance has pro- 
health. duced. Many of these patients had in youth 
Every class of patients claims our sympathy | the benefit of good elementary education ; and 
and kindness ; and amongst the chronic cases, | now when bereft of reason, some of the asso- 
where little hope of a cure has at first been | ciations of early life are brought to mind, and 
entertained, we are sometimes gratified with | they are induced to read, write, and to perform 
an entire recovery. many simple questions in arithmetic. There 
Of the cases admitted during the past year, |are instances of entire recovery among those 
where the duration of the disease had been| who have taken great interest in the School, 
short, all have been restored, except where|and we can readily believe that it has been 
prematurely removed by their friends; a fact/one of the means in effecting their restora- 
which offers strong inducements to the friends | tion. 
of patients, to use every prudent exertion to} ‘The School on the men’s side, conducted by 
place them early under that treatment and care | an intelligent young man, whose services have 
which can only be furnished in a well regu-| been secured for that purpose, promises to be 
lated establishment of the kind. Any unneces- productive of similar advantages. 
sary neglect in this respect may be the cause| Besides the Circular Railroad, which is much 
of the disease becoming so fixed, as to render | resorted to for exercise, we have had a large 
its removal doubtful, if not impracticable ; and | Swing of an improved construction placed upon 
experience has proved, that such delay, if|the grounds; which the patients can use by 
viewed on the point of economy only, is a great | means of cords and pulleys. 
mistake ; for on examining tables carefully} ‘The Managers acknowledge the receipt, 
prepared in four Institutions for Insane, it has| during the year, of a legacy of Fifty Dollars, 
been found, that the average cost for the care | less the state tax, left by our esteemed friend 
of old chronic cases, has been $1893 each ;| Rebecca Goodwin, late a member of Baltimore 











when that for cure of each recent case, has 
been only $55. 

The adoption of the present regulation in re- 
gard to admissions, has had the effect to 
increase the number of recent cases, and there- 


rer, which are herewith submitted to the} by to improve the classification. 


Contributors, it will appear that the whole 


In connection with this subject, the Mana- | 


amount which has accrued from the board of| gers would again advert to the great injury 


patients, during the year, is $12,134.63 ;—| which is often caused by removing patienis | 
from a contribution and a bequest $73.75. | from under the care of the Institution, contra- 
And that the disbursements for all purposes, | ry to the advice of the Physicians, and without 
during the same period, including annuities, | allowing the time necessary for recovery. The 
have been $13,679.91 ; leaving a deficiency in| consequence often is a relapse ; whilst a per-| without charge. 








Monthly Meeting; also a Life Coutribution of 
Twenty-five Dollars. 

Whilst the prices charged for board, are as 
low as can be afforded with the means now at 
our disposal, and are very moderate when the 
benefits derived from such an Institution are 
taken into view, the managers would again al+ 
lude to the important results that might flow 
from the establishment of a permanent fund, 
by enabling them to reduce the low rates of 
board now charged, and even to admit some 
of the helpless and afflicted, who are destitute, 
With these views, it is great- 


the operations of the year, exclusive of a do-| manent cure might have been effected by aj ly to be desired, that they who have the means 


nation and a contribution, of $1,545.28. 
The principal causes of this deficiency, were 


longer continuance of the treatment, 
In the selection of moral means, which the 


the payment of wages which had previously | present enlightened system of treatment indi- 
accumulated, and an unusual expenditure in| cates, horticultural and agricultural pursuits, 


painting. 


when admissible, hold an important place. 


_ The balance in the hands of the Treasurer,| For this kind of employment the farm and 
including that unexpended from the legacy of| large garden connected with the Asylum, afford 


Beulah Sansom, is $757.40. 


opportunities during the summer season, which 


No income has been received for several|are improved with great advantage to the 
years, from the legacy left by the late Anna_| patients. 


Guest. 


The Carpenters’ shop is another source of 


The product of the Farm, agreeably to the| interest, and a few of our patients have dis- 


Report of the Superintendent, is as follows : 


played ingenuity and industry in the manufac- 


Thirty-three loads of hay ; 420 bushels of| ture of articles of use and fancy. 


potatoes ; 160 bushels of corn ; 450 bushels of 


Walking and riding, when the weather is 


turnips. Twelve hogs were killed for family | suitable, both morning and afternoon, are al- 
use, weighing 3249 Ibs, In addition to the} most daily enjoyed by the inmates. 


tbove, products of the farm were sold, amount- 


During the winter season, Lectures with 





to spare should, by donations contribute to this 
desirable and benevolent end, as well as libe- 
rally remember the Institution in making their 
wills and settling their estates. 

The occurrence of Insanity in a family, is 
at all times a heavy affliction; but when it 
occurs to a Parent from whom such family has 
received its support, it is doubly severe—a de- 
plorable calamity. He from whose labour 
they have been sustained, becomes a charge 
upon those who are themselves helpless. 

The Asylum is still under the care of our 
friends, Philip Garrett, as Superintendent ; and 
Susan Barton, as Matron; who with the visit- 
ing and resident Physicians, have performed 
the responsible duties which have -devolved 
upon them, with satisfaction tothe Board. And 
we desire to render our grateful thanks to an 
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over-ruling and merciful Providence, for the 
blessings which have attended the efforts used 
for the restoration of the afflicted inmates of 
the Institution. 

Philadelphia, Third mo. 1847. 


[Extracts from the Physicians’ Report next week.] 


——=<=_> 


For ‘‘The Friend,” 


Necessity for Faithfulness. 


All true worship proceeds from the heart, 
and can only be performed as it is quickened 
by the immediate influences of the Spirit of the 
Mediator. The preparation of the heart and 
the answer of the tongue are from the Lord. 
But notwithstanding we cannot command these 
heavenly sensations, and may be for a long} 
time kept in a state of destitution, yet we are 
to wait, and humbly watch for them, reverent. | 
ly craving from a sense of our need, and also 
from the lear, that we may be utterly forsaken, 
that He whom we desire to love and serve 
above everything else, would regard our low 
and famished condition, and grant a little token 
that his favour is not withdrawn forever. 

Constant business, and engagement in mo- 
nied transactions, especially when prosperity 
smiles upon us, powerlully engross the thoughts, 
and attract the heart from heaven to earth. 
The temple is filled with other things than spi- 
ritual treasure, a sense of thanksgiving and | 
praise, and silent worship is found hard to| 
come at. To some the time of waiting is irk- 





some; and the store, the counting-house, the 
field, or the workshop, is more attractive ; and | 
they wish the meeting to break up early, that | 


they may go where their treasure is, and the) 
means for adding to it, or for ministering to| 
their sensual delight. Were all the members 
to lapse into this state, a dull and stupid meet- 
ing must necessarily result. 


| 


iout faithfulness to 


tribulation was upon us, ‘T’hose who thus un- 
gratefully neglect the Saviour of his people, 


|and turn to lying vanities, may be visited with 


further reverses which they do not anticipate, 
or be permitted to enter into the spirit and pur- 
suits of the world, until all sense of Divine 
good is lost, and being fruitless branches, they 
become good for nothing in the church, and 
will be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 


How many goodly sons and daughters, through 


unwatchfulness and supineness, have made ship- 
wreck of faith, and never attained that stand- 


| ing and usefulness in the church of Christ, in 


which their Lord, had they kept close to Him, 
would have established them. 

It is impossible to grow in the Trath, with- 
the Truth. The world 
must be renounced and kept under foot, if the 
plant of renown grows and flourishes in the 
heart. 


the Lord Jesus, and who show their faith and 


their love, by doing his will in all things which | 


he commands them. It is therefore as neces- 
sary to watch against taking flight in the sum- 
mer or sabbath day as in the winter season— 
to watch that lawful things, the comforts and 
enjoyments which a wise and beneficent Pro- 


Power will be given to become sons of 
| God, even to all who believe in the name of 


which we strove after, when the pressure of mit their untoward spirits, their evil passions 


| and 
| 


propensities, to the rectifying power of the 
Redeemer’s grace. When trials and persecu. 
tions arise because of the word, some who had 
taken a little root, not keeping to the spring of 
living water, which would have nourished 
them, soon dry up and wither away. ‘Then 
they try to obtain present ease by throwing the 
blame on others, and some who have lost their 
| vision, strengthen such in their self-deceit; 
|like those disciples, who said respecting the 
| doctrine which Christ preached to them, * these 
are hard sayings, who can bear them—and 
they turned back and walked no more with 
him.” But surely the fault did not lie against 
Christ’s sayings—they could not be the cause 
of their retrograde steps—it was their own un- 
willingness to receive and obey the Truth in 
| its simplicity, and divine spirituality. 

The way to the crown is as easy now as it 
ever was, and the power and goodness of the 
unconquered Captain, as near to the souls of 
| his devoted followers, and as effectually offer. 
ed for their aid as at any period—and the little 
suffering to be endured, may be sufficient to keep 
them close to Him, remind them of their own 
impotency, and bring them to his feet with pe- 
titions for help and succour when faith is redue- 
ed, that by the power of his Spirit they may 





vidence has prepared for us, do not gain an| go forward conquering and to conquer,—realiz- 
unlawful ascendancy over us, and rob Him of ing the truth of the saying, the Lamb and his 


the obedience and the worship which is due to 
his great name and honour. 

li is sometimes said that our young people 
are much perplexed with the different opinions 
of those ,;who ought to be examples and safe 
guides to the flock ; and no marvel that some 
of them should be so puzzled. But those who 
love their Saviour and his cross, and are fol- 
lowing Him in the way of holiness, though 
distressed by the unfaithful, are by no means 


followers shall have the victory. 
—EE— 
For ‘ The Friend.” 


Immediate Revelation. 


“That which may be known of God is manifest in 
them, for God hath showed it unto them.”—Rou. i. 


(Continued from page 263.) 
Now lest it be said that we are trusting too 


People are much more apt to pray to be re- | put into difficulty, by those who are older and | much to this inward anointing and sure guide, 


leased from trouble, than that they may pati-| 
ently and steadily profit by it. Many are 
little better than children in this respect. They | 
are very uneasy under trials and afflictions, 
and when they are removed, rush to their | 





more experienced, and who have not deviated 
from the old beaten track, which the compa- 
nions of Christ have ever trod to blessedness, 
These true hearted young people are taught in 
Christ’s school—they learn his language—his 


|wherein only, our faith can surely rest and 
stand, observe its consistency with Holy Writ 
as set forth by some whose experience was 
| deep and large, and whose knowledge of Di- 
| vine things was also great. ‘ Moreover, these 


pleasures and amusements, and give their|ways,—they are imbued with his spirit, andj divine and inward revelations, which we esta’ 
hearts to enjoy, and their talents to devise and | keeping their eye to Him, he anoints it with | lish as absolutely necessary for the foundation 


increase them. 


In this way little profit is de- | the eyesalve of his kingdom, and enables them | of the true faith, as they do not, so neither con 


rived from suffering. The humiliation, and |to discern between spirit and spirit, as well as|they at any time contradict the Scripture’ 


the fervent aspirations for mercy and deliver- 
ance, are soon obliterated from the memory, | 
as well as the secret resolution to serve the | 
Lord, and his church and cause, more earnest- 
ly than before. When freed from heavy trou- | 
ble dr the anticipation of it, and the face of 
things begins to wear a smiling aspect,—and 
the pleasures of friendship and social inter- 


|between doctrine and doctrine, and shunning 


the wrong and keeping to the right, they are 
at no loss, but are favoured from time to time 
with holy certainty. And in proportion to the 
devices of Satan to perplex and to turn them 
from the right path, will the merciful regard 
|and compassion of their Redeemer be extend- 
ed, to keep and deliver them from temptation, 


‘testimony or sound reason.” “ Through ¢l 
‘the Scriptures we may observe that the mao 
| festation and revelation of God by his Spirit 
| the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, was im- 
|mediate and objective ;” “ which they did ost 
| examine by any other principle, but their ows 
| evidence and clearness.” “ How comes David 
| to invite us to ‘taste and see that the Lord is 


course are again returning, how liable is weak | as they look to him, and pray to him, according | good’ if this cannot be felt and tasted? How 


man to forget the wormwood and the gall, and 
Him who heard and answered his prayers in 
the hour of deep distress, when clouds of thick 


to the will of God, 
Those who want an easier way, and an ex- 
cuse to reject the requisitions of the Saviour, 


came Paul to be persuaded that ‘ nothing could 
separate him from the love of God’ but by thet 


| evidence and clearness which the Spirit of God 


darkness covered him, and his faith was almost that they may escape the restrictions of his| gave him? The Apostle John who knew well 


ready to fajl. 


cross, will readily plead the contrariety of sen- 


| wherein the certainty of faith consisted, judged 


Not only in the time of trouble have we|timents among older ones, as a reason for it nowise absurd without further argument © 
need to call upon the Lord for help, but equally | their departure from the Truth. Such dwell| ascribe his knowledge and assurance, and tha! 


in the day of prosperity. Adversity sobers us, 
but prosperity gives wings to the carnal de- 
sires, and if strength to resist temptation is not 
received, we are imperceptibly wafted away 


from that deep indwelling before the Lord, 


upon the imperfections, which they would feign 
see in others, rather than look at their own 
| defects, and seek for strength to overcome 
them. They prefer blaming religious society, 
as the cause of their difficulties, rather than sub- 





‘of all the saints hereunto in these words, ‘ here 
by know we that we dwell in him, and he ia 
us, because he hath given us of his Spirit, and 
‘it is the Spirit that beareth witness because 
the Spirit is truth.’ Observe the reason brought 
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by him ‘ because the Spirit istruth.” We then right, to warrant us. in pursuing it at once (or|ken off by long, low craggy ranges of hills. 


trust to and confide in this Spirit because we|in carrying the measures dependent-upon it,) 
know and certainly believe that it can on/y lead in our own time and in our own wills, The 
us aright and never mislead us; and from this same Divine power which leads into a right 
certain confidence it is that we aflirm, that no) belief will also when waited for, lead into a 
revelation coming from it can ever contradict knowledge of the time and manner of acting 
the Scripture’s testimony nor right reason.” | upon that belief(—will be mouth and wisdom, 
Barclay’s Apology, Prop. II. ‘“ Do not shut) tongue and utterance, so as to show forth the 
your eyes now U ye wise ones, but open your | glory of the Truth. How greatly would it be| 
hearts and let in that which knocks there. For) promoted in our religious assemblies, did we | 
it is not a notion of Christ without (with multi-| always reverently wait for the putting forth of 
tudes of practices of self-denial and mortifice- | Him who presides in them, having a watch 
tion) which can save ; but Christ heard knock- |upon our lips that they might be opened by | 
ing, and let into the heart, This will open the | Divine authority. And not-only there, but 
Scriptures aright; yea this is the true key,|everywhere would our fruits testify the spirit 
which will truly open words, things and spi-| by which we are led: as it is declared, “ By 
rits ; but he that opens without this key, is a|their fruits ye shall know them.” “ Do men) 
thief and a robber, and shall restore (in the) gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ?” 
day of God’s judgment) all that he had stolen:| Third month, 1847. 

and woe to him, who when he was stript of Seaiateilaistile 

what he had stolen is found naked. He that 
is born of the life hath right unto the Scrip- : . 
tures, and can read and culmea’ them in The High Plains of the Andes. 
the Spirit which dwells in the life. But he| Between the eastern and western ranges of| 
that is not born of the Spirit is but an intruder, | the Andes, lies a vast expanse of scarcely in-| 
and doth but steal other men’s light, and other | habited plains, 12,000 feet or more above 
men’s conditions and experiences into his car-|the level of the sea. They are called in the | 
nal understanding, for which they were never | native tongue Puna, and their aspect is ex- 
intended, but only to be read and seen in that 
light which wrote them. And all these carnal being covered with meagre faded looking 
apprehensions of his (with all the faith, hope, | grasses, never showing a patch of green. It) 
love, knowledge, exercises, &c., which he hath |is the country of the Llama, the Alpaca, and | 
gained into his spirit hereby, with all his pray-|the Vicuna. The climate is as ungenial as 
ers, tears, fasts, and other imitations) will be-|the landscape. Cold winds sweep from the| 
come loss to him when God recovers his 
Scriptures from man’s dark spirit.” ‘ Aud 
when the Scripture is interpreted by the life 
and spirit which penned it, there is no more 
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‘tremely monotonous and dreary, the surface | 





and violent snow storms. 


It seemed to me as if Nature breathed out her 
last breath in these lonely snow-fields of the 
Cordillera, Here Life and Death meet toge- 


ther, and wage their everlasting warfare ; and 
how might the conflict end for me, for my lot 
too was involved in the issue’? 1 could not 


tell. 

‘* How little life had the sun awakened all 
around me, where the dull green puna grass, 
hardly a finger high, blended with the greenish 
glaciers! Glad was | to greet the purple gen- 
tiana, the brown calceolaria, and other old ac- 
quaintances of the vegetable world. Not a 
butterfly hovered yet in the thin atmosphere, 
not a fly or winged insect; at most the busy 
vaturalist might find a dusky beetle under a 
stone—a rare prize. Here and there the slow 
tortoise crept out of its hole, or a half-starved 
lizard lay on a stone warming its lithe limbs 
in the sun. As | rode further, living creatures 
met my view in more abundance, beasts and 


| birds, few in species, but individually numer- 


ous. Amazing is the wealth of animal life in 
these mountain plains. The vital exuberance 
of the tropics seems to triumph alike over the 
bleak cold of the Puna, and the scorching sun- 


| shine of the Llanos; there the first fall of rain, 
| here the first glimpse of the sun, calls it forth 


with astonishing quickness. The blank mo- 
notony of the region had almost disappeared. 
Herds of vicufias approached me inquisitively, 
and fled away again with the speed of the 
wind, In the distance | saw quiet stately 


peaks of the mountains over the plain, accom- | groups of huanacus, gazing suspiciously on 
panied for four months in the year with daily|me and passing along; single roes started up 


from their rocky lairs, and rushed up the 


A recent traveller named Tschudi, gives the | slopes with loud brayings ; the curious horned 


jangling and contending about it: for all this| following vivid description of a day passed in| puna-hart (tarush) came slowly out of its hole, 
is out of the life, and is from and in that spirit, |this dreary region. He started at early morn-| and stared at me with its great, black, wonder- 
nature and mind where the lust, the enmity,|ing in the midst of a.thick fog through the| ful eyes, whilst the lively rock-hares (viscac- 


the contention is, and not the unity, the love,|deep snow which had fallen over night. 
the peace.” Penington’s works. Fundamen- 
tal Principle of the Gospel. 


| has) sported familiarly, and nibbled the scanty 
| rode along a sorry track up the gentle} herbage that grew in the clefts of the rocks. 
declivity, often compelled to make wide detours | 


**] had plodded on for many hours, observ- 


Notwithstanding we have such a cloud of|round rocks or swamps, which I could not | jng the varieties of life in this singular alpine 
witnesses to the preserving, and certain, and|passover. ‘The latter are particularly irksome region, when I came upon the carcass of a 
lasting virtue of this sure guide and reprover | to the traveller, for he loses much time in go-| mule, which had probably fallen under its bur- 
of sin, there is sorrowful evidence of a disposi-|ing round them, and if he attempts to pass|den, and been left by its driver to perish of 


tion to slide, —or rather of a sliding—into the | through them he is every moment in danger of | hunger and cold, 


error of depending on something outward, And | 
this in most cases perhaps by steps so gradual 
that the greatness of the descent is not observ-|to its fate, and pursue his way on foot. 


My presence startled three 


being swallowed up with his beast, or, if less | ravenous condors from their repast. Shaking 
unlucky, he may leave the floundering animal | their crowned heads and darting fiery glances 
Even | at me from their blood-shot eyes, two of them 


ed by those who are losing ground, although| when the country is open, the swamps are) rose on their giant wings, and hovered threat- 
they may clearly see the length to which many |ofien hard to discern, and the ground gives|eningly, in ever narrowing circles round my 
others have slidden. And such as are thus | way beneath him when he least expects it. In| head, whilst the third, croaking furiously, stood 


sliding, instead of striving to justify and build|the morning, however, one may ride safely | on the defensive near the boot 


themselves up in themselves and through them- 
selves, have need to sink into a state of humi- 
lity, and take heed lest they fall into the same 
condemnation which they are ready to cast 
upon others: and thus bring dishonour upon 
the ‘Truth, especially upon that testimony of it 
now under consideration. 


over spots which are impassable later in the 
day, after the sun has thawed them. 


persed the mist, the snow disappeared in a few 
minutes, and | looked round on the lonely land- 
scape with renewed vigour. I had reached a 
height of nearly 14,000 feet above the sea. 

As the Spirit “ searcheth all things,” and is| Qn both sides of me rose the peaks of the Cor- 
to lead into all truth, the true Christian should | dillera clothed in eternal ice, with single gigan- 
look for its guidance and preserving power on | tic pyramids towering to the heavens. Behind 
all occasions. It is not sufficient that he be-| me lay, deeper and deeper, the obscure valleys 
come convinced of sin by its operation in his|of the lower mountain regions, with their 
dark heart, and then go on acting as his defec- | scarcely discernible Indian villages, and stretch- 
tive reasoning may dictate, It is not sufficient | ing far away until they blended with the hori- 
that we are rightly led to see that acertain|zon. Before me lay the immense billowy 


After | 


the lapse of several hours, the sun at last dis-| disturbing the banquet. * * - 


' 


y. Holding my 
gun in readiness, | rode cautiously by the cri- 
tical spot, without the least desire of further 


| It was now two o’clock in the aflernoon, and [ 


had been riding on a continual, though gradual, 
ascent since dawn. My panting mule slacken- 


led his pace, and halted from time to time, and 
|seemed unwilling to climb a height that rose 
| before me ; | alighted to relieve the animal and 


my own limbs at the same time, and began to 
walk up hill; but I immediately experienced 
the effects of the rarefied air, and | felt at every 
step an uneasy sensation | had never known 





before. I was obliged to stop for breath, but 
I could hardly respire; I tried to move, but 


course either for ourselves or the church is| extent of the upland plains, here and there bro-| was overcome by an indescribable oppression ; 





my heart beat audibly against my ribs ; my | 


breathing was short and interrupted, a world’s | 


blue, tumid and cracked, and the blood oozed | sleep or rest, and 1 thought the night would ing with the scene, and associated with wid 

My | never end. 
senses were leaving me; | could neither see, | be dawning I opened my smarting eyes, and | the sc 
nor hear, nor feel distinctly ; a grey mist float-| discovered all the horrid misery of my situa-| and newl 
ed before my eyes, tinged at times with red,|tion. A frozen human corpse had served for from Spain. 


from the swollen vessels of my eye-lids. 


when the blood gathered on my eye-lids. 1 
felt myself involved in that conflict between | 


life and death, which I had before imagined in| tresses were not yet at an end. ‘The poor'| 
surrounding nature; my brain reeled, and || beast lay dead on the ground ; in its ravenous | 


was compelled to liedown. Had all the riches 
of the world, or the glories of eternity, been 
but a hundred feet higher, | could not have 
stretched out my hand towards them. 

“] Jay in this half-senseless condition until 
rest had so far relieved me that | could just 
with difficulty mount my mule. It was time 
to be gone, for a tempest was gathering on the 
horizon. A heavy fall of snow came on, ac- 
companied with an icy wind, and in less than 
half an hour the ground was everywhere cov- 
ered with snow a foot deep, Swamp and hill, 
dale and crag, seemed now one undistinguish- 
ed surface ; all trace of my path was lost, and 
my position was growing worse every moment. 
Had | then been as well acquainted with the 
Puna as | afterwards became, | would have 


shaped my course by the flight of birds, but | 


unluckily I followed the fresh track of a herd | 
of vicufias which was lost in a swamp. I dis- 
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awakened by an intolerable burning and smart- 


| usual stillness by the tinkle of the bell and the 


ing in the eyes; the lids were glued together | sad ditty of the muleteer—sounds which 
load seemed to be on my breast ; my lips were | with coagulated blood. ‘There was no hope of| though unmusical in themselves, are in keep. 


When I| reckoned that day must 


my pillow. Shuddering, | went in search of 
my mule to quit the dismal spot, but my dis- 


hunger it had eaten the poisonous garbancillo. 
Poor creature! Many a hardship had it shared 
with me. I turned back to the cave in despair ; 
what could | do? At last the sun shone 


brightly, the snow was gone ; I felt my spirits | 


wonderfully revived, and began to inspect the 
body of my lifeless companion. Was it one 
of my own race, a traveller who had perished 
of cold and hunger? No, it was a half-caste 
Indian, and many deadly wounds in the head 
showed that he had been killed by the slings 
of Indian robbers, who had stripped him naked 
and hid him in the cave. 

“I seized my gun and shot a rock-hare, 
gathered a little fuel, and using a bone fora 


spit, | roasted the flesh and made a not very | 


savoury breakfast. J then waited quietly to 
see what might befal. 1t was about noon when 
I heard at intervals a monotonous short cry, and 
starting to my feet at the well-known sounds, 


covered this too late; my mule had suddenly | | ascended the nearest rock, and perceived the 


sunk in so deeply that it could not scramble 
out; in great trepidation | alighted cautiously, 
and with incredible difficulty contrived to dig 
out the legs of my beast with my dagger. 
After wandering up and down in all directions, 
I at last found the path, which was marked by 
skeletons protruding above the level of the 
snow. ‘They were the remains of beasts that 
had fallen under their load,—a welcome and 

et ominous token for the lonely wanderer ! 

“he clouds were now suddenly rent, and the 
blazing light of the tropical sun was reflected 
from the dazzling surface of snow. My eyes 
were instantly smitten with surumpe (ophthal- 
mia); they began to smart violently, and it 
was only with a handkerchief before my face 
I was able to pursue my way, tormented with 
the apprehension of chronic opthalmia, or of 
total blindness. 

** Half an hour afterwards the scene was re- 
peated over again—thunder, lightning, wind 
and snow, then sunshine, then storm again. | 
continued my route with extreme difficulty, the 
mule hardly able to drag its limbs through the 
accumulated snow. Night was coming on; 
exhausted with cold, hunger, and fatigue, | 
could scarcely hold the bridle, and my feet 
were insensible, though partly protected by the 
broad wooden stirrups. I had almost given 
myself up for lost, when I observed a cave be- 
neath an overhanging rock. I hastened to 
explore it, and found it would afford me some 
shelter from the wind. I unsaddled the mule, 
tied it to a stone, spread my cloak and trap- 
pings for a bed on the damp ground, and ap- 
peased my hunger with a little roasted maize 
and cheese. | then lay down, but was long 
kept awake by the piercing clamours of the 
night birds, At last I slept, but was again 





two Indian llama drivers | had seen the day 
before. I prevailed on them by means of a 
small present of tobacco to let me have one of 
their llamas to carry my baggage. I cast a 
handful of earth on the corpse of the murdered 
man, and left the unlucky spot.” 





Spanish Muleteers.—From all we can un- 
derstand, there seems to be but one class of 
habitually honest men in Spain, and that is 
the muleteers. With a number of loaded 
mules marching slowly in single file, these 
men act as carriers allover the country. “The 
muleteer either walks by the side of his ani- 
mal, or sits aloft on the cargo, with his. feet 
dangling on the neck, a seat which is by no 
means so uncomfortable as it would appear. 
A rude gun, loaded with slugs, hangs always 
in readiness by his side, and often with it a 
guitar, * * * The Spanish muleteer is a fine 
fellow : he is intelligent, active, and enduring ; 
he braves hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
mud and dust; he works as hard as his cattle, 
never robs or is robbed ; and while his betters 
in this land put off everything till to-morrow 
except bankruptcy, he is punctual and honest, 
his frame is wiry and sinewy, his costume pe- 
culiar. Many are the leagues, and long, which 
we have ridden in his caravan, and longer his 
robber yarns, to which we paid no attention ; 
and it must be admitted that these cavalcades 
are truly national and picturesque. Mingled 
with droves of mules and mounted horsemen, 
the zig-zag lines come threading down the 
mountain defiles, now tracking through the 
aromatic brushwood, now concealed amid 
rocks and olive-trees, now emerging bright and 
glittering into the sunshine, giving life and 
movement to lonely nature, and breaking the 


ld 
Spanish rambles, just as the harsh whetting of 


| ythe is mixed up with the sweet spring 
y-mown hay meadow.—Gatherings 





Hot and Cold Blast Iron.—R. Stephenson, 
the engineer, has been making a series of ex. 
periments upon the relative strengths of hot 
and cold blast iron, the result of which will be 
a complete revolution in the iron trade, Hith. 
erto, cold blast iron has brought a higher price, 
and has been considered in every respect supe- 
‘rior to hot blast. Previous, however, to the 
| construction of the high level bridge at New. 
castle-upon-Tyne, intended to connect the York 
and Newcastle with the Newcastle and Berwick 
railway, R. Stephenson caused more than one 
hundred experiments to be made with the vari- 
ous sorts of pig iron :—the result of which has 
been to prove that hot blast is superior to cold, 
in the proportion of 9 to 7; and moreover, 
that pig iron No. 3 is better iron than No. 1, 
| which, up to this time, has sold much higher 
in the market.— Atheneum. 
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Correction.—In last week’s paper, page 270 
| first column, for “ Clerk to the Meeting,” read 
** Clerk for the Evening.” 





Friends’ Library. 

The subscribers within the limits of New 
York Yearly Meeting, are requested to apply 
for their bound volumes, at William Birdsall’s, 
248 Front street, New York. 





THE DWELLING-HOUSE 


Attached to “ Friends’ Select School Estate,” 
situate on St. James street, first door west of 
Delaware Sixth, being vacated by the former 
tenant, will be To Let. A small family of 
Frrenps would be preferred, who would take 
the charge of keeping the School-house (for 
Girls) in order, attend to the fires through the 
winter, &c.—which services, would go towards 
reducing the rent. Apply to 
Linpzey Nicnotson, 
No, 24 South Twelfth street. 
Joseru SNowpon, 
No. 84 Areh street, 
Jenemian Hacker, 
No, 144 South Fourth street. 
Phila., Fifth mo. 1847. 
co atiininen nee 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Springfield, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 13th inst., James 
R. Greeves, of Philadelphia, to Exizaseru, daughter 
of the late William Levis, of Upper Darby. 

Diep, on the 5th instant, at her residence in Bur- 
lington, N. J., after a long and painful illness, MarY 
N. Stroup, in the 48th year of her age, widow of the 
late Jacob D. Stroud. 
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